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Outlines of American Pol. Econ. Sc. 


CONCLUDED. 


The force however of all these ob- 
iections to Prof. List’s doctrines, and 
of any others which might be urged, 
can be escaped by him without diffi- 
culty. He has only to say that we 
do not understand him; or, which is 
till more likely to occur, that we 
we *ignorant of the true nature of 
wlitical economy.’ The Prof, him- 
elf indeed presents, in anticipation, 
im excuse for any dulness of com- 
pehension with which he ma 
charge us. We are informed that 
there was no ‘expectation that a 
short exposition would enable any 
oe to understand the new system, 
orthe failure of the old theory.* 
Persons endowed with a * sound 
round-about sense’ will very natural- 
lyask why the pamphlet was pub- 
lished,since such was the case? Since 
the Prof. was convinced that his wri- 
tings could not be comprehended, 
why thrust them upon the American 
public? We can see no reason for 
such a procedure, unless it were 
designed that the assertions of the 
writer should be taken upon his in- 
dividual authority ; and because they 
came from the late Prof. of politic- 
al economy in the University of Tu- 
hingen, that therefore they should 
€ received without proofs; or at 
least with proofs which, it is acknow- 
ledged, we cannot understand; and 
how much better these are than 
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. *Outlines p. 19. 
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none, we leave to the metaphysical 
acumen of the Transcendentalists to 
determine. 

We have seen another of Prof. 
List’s productions besides the pam- 
phlet on the self-styled American sys- 
tem:— We have reference to a Lec- 
ture delivered in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives of Penn- 
sylvania. The object of the Lecture 
was the refutation of the reasonings 
contained in a Report on the Tariff 
question, drawn up, and published 
at Boston; and to accomplish this, 
our author proceeds with the same 
intrepidity which he manifested on a 
former occasion; rejoicing that “ all 


Y | the weaknesses of the cause which 


he opposes, were collected together, 
that he might destroy them all at 
once; and set at rest forever the 
common places of the merchants.” 
The learned Prof. elegantly alludes 
to the wish of the Roman tyrant; 
and compares his own power, i 
gument, to that of his more no 
ous predecessor, with the sword. 
‘Ifyou cannot refute the opinions 
of your adversary,’ we have heard a 
great man say,‘the next best thing 
in modern logic is to state them so 
that you can refute them.’ Of this 
advice the Prof. has ene 
with some success; and wo" fully 
persuaded, from what we have alrea- 
dy seen of his skill, that no argument 
will be able to withstand his attack, 
provided that permission be granted 
him, of making such alterations in the 
propositions as may be necessary for 
their refutation. For example, the 
Report states that a superfluity of 
money is not more useful than a super. 
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fluity of Almanacs;—that is, (Prof. 
L. interpretante) the writers of the 
Report mean that they derive as much 
pleasure from collecting old alman- 
acs as from heaping up dollars! Mr. 
Say lays it down as true, that it is not 
of great moment whether the circu- 
lating medium of a country be very 
abundant, or not; since the only ef- 
fect will be that prices will be high 
in the one case, and low in the other. 
Prof L. supposes this to mean, that 
fluctuations in the value of the me- 
dium of exchange are attended with 
no evil consequences: whereas Mr. 
Say was not speaking of changes in 
value at all, his proposition being 
only true separate from these! If 
two countries transact the same a- 
mount of exchanges, and the exchan- 
gable medium of the one be twice as 
great as that of the other, will not 
the latter as well as the former be 
able to make all the exchanges, and 
will there be any other sensible ef- 
fect than that prices in it will be low 
in relation to those of the country, 
which possesses the more abundant 
circulating medium? If the two 
countries trade with each other, then 
the remarks which we have offered 
need some qualification. Part of 
the circulating medium would flow 
from the place where it was low in 
value relative to other commodities, 
at where it was high; and thus 
a portion of the capital of the latter 
would be exchanged for gold and 
silver; and these metals would be en- 
tirely unproductive except in so far 
as they might be useful as coin and 
as plate. We sappose that this rea- 
soning.will appear trite to many. of 
our rs; yet Prof. L. chooses— 
wisely@nooses,to avoid this,the point 
of Mr. Say’s remark; and attack 
something which we believe Mr. 
Say does not hold, more than the 
Prof, himself, 
We presume that the Prof. car- 
ries with him, from his letters to his 
lecture, the license of being unintel- 


ligible; and he appears not to be! 
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sparing in its use. How it is prov. 
ed that manufactures increase the 
value of landed property fifteen 
times, is more than we have been 2. 
ble to perceive in the remarks op 
the subject. From estimates rela. 
tive to England and Wales, it is con. 
cluded that the value of real prop. 
erty is fifteen times greater than that 
of manufactures; and therefore Says 
Prof. List, manufactures increase the 
value of land fifteen times. In what 
manner the conclusion is connected 
with the premises, we really cannot 
understand. That the amount of 
capital invested in. real property, 
must in every country be much 
greater than that invested in mano- 
factures, is sufficiently obvious; since 
the production of the raw material 
uniformly requires the most capital; 
and since improvements are continu- 
ally rendering the capital invested 
i, manufactures more efficient, while 
the contrary is true with respect to 
land. Butif Prof. L. be correct in 
saying that manufactures enhance 
the value of real property fifteen 
times, since there is fifteen times as 
much capital invested in the latter, 
the proportion between the value of 
real property and manufactures must 
be as 225 to 1: or, if it really is on 
lyas15 to1,then the Prof. must 
mean that the capital now invested 
in manufactures is as’great as was the 
whole national capital before manv- 
facturing establishments existed. Of 
this Prof. L. gives us.no proof, nor 
have we ever seen any in other au 
thors. It is possible nevertheless 
that the proposition may be true, if 
a long period intervene between the 
rise of manufactures, and the making 
of the comparison between the value 
of them, and of real property. It is 
impossible however that it should be 
true in a period of twenty-five years; 
nor, even if this were not so, would it 
be either reasonable, or founded in 
fact, that manufactures had been the “ 





principal, or only means, by which 
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this vast addition was made to the 
national capital, 

To the assertion of Prof. L. that 
«England has never experienced, 
the consequences of fluctuations in 
the value of land, and its produce, 
because that country possesses na- 
tional protection by a national sys- 
tem, we ask leave to oppose the state- 
ments of these most interested. In 
the Resolutions of a meeting of the 
nobility, gentry, clergy, freeholders, 
and occupiers of land in the connie 
of Sussex, on January 3, 1822, it is 
tated * That the progressive decline! 
in value of all productions of the soil ' 
during the last three years, has gra- 
dually destroyed the previously ac-! 





posing Prof. L. to be correct in sta- 
ting the property of Pennsylvania at 
210 millions, its value in the year 
1900 will be near 1700 millions. It 
should be atiended to that such will 
be the amount of values in Pennsyl- 
vania, entirely independent of Prof. 
L’s doctrines; since our past increase 
was neither munch aided nor injured 
by them. 

Prof. L. ascertains with singular 
sagacity that the average consump- 
tion of woollens in general in this 
country, is to the value of three quar- 
ters of a dollar !*—scarcely sufficient 
to provide a wool hat foreach male. 
And if, says the Prof., manufactures 


kj ‘were properly protected and labour 
wired capital of the farmer: has by roperly divided, every individual 
curtailing the means of pursuing the : would consume woollens at least to 
wal course of husbandry, depr wved the amount of six dollars.t Accor- 
ne third of the labouring population of ding to this reasoning, our people 
mployment; reduced many industri- wil) be eight times better clothed, 
mand highly deserving occupiers t0' after they grant adequate protection 
puperism ; and, unless speedily arrest-' to manufactures; and instead of be- 
if, must, an the opinion of thas meeting, ing confined to hats and nightcaps in 
productive of universal ruin. | their consumption of woollens, they 
“Phat this deplorable state of will be able to purchase cloth cloath- 
things is not confined to the occupier. ing ofevery kind. It is surprising 
ofthe soil; through him its influence ; whence are obtained the woollen gar- 
has extended to other classes; the: ments which are so common both in 
hndlord is invery many instances with- summer and winter, since it has been 
this rent, the clergyman without his’ proved that the average individual. 
ithe, the tradesman without his usual’ consumption is only to the value of 
husinesss, and the mechanic without his’ seventy-five cents. We woulds 
“ccustomed ws gg gest whether it would not have 
(Edinburgh Review No. 72, p. 453-) | Tore reasonable to have supposed 
One of the most startling positions that though our consumption of for- 
of Prof L. to those familiar with a+! eign woollens rises only to an average 
rithmetic, is that Pennsylvania may' 5¢-75 cents each, our consumption 
increase the value of property from of domestic woollens may make up 
10 millions to 2046. ‘There is a! the balance of five dollars and. twen- 


qualification however which should ‘ty.five cents. Almost@ail ore 
be marked;—this may be done in| mers make their own clo his 
amount then, seventy-five cents, is 


the course of time. We have no doubt 

ofit. In the year 1900,in all proba-' a1] that Prof. L's theory will affect, 
bility the value of the property of! ang by operating on seventy-five 
Pennsylvania will be near two thou- cents of the capital of each individ- 
‘and millions; and this is not more ual, the Prof. believes it possible to 
ikely because Prof. L. has'written augment our wealth with incre@ible 
w favor ‘of ‘restrictions. We are despatch. ; 
how doubling our wealth imidess 
than 25 years: and at this rate, sup- 

* 








+p. 36. 


* Outlines p. 35. 
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The argument is of frequent occur- 
rence, that we will soon obtain the 
goods cheaper by encouraging man- 
ufactures; and an appeal to facts is 
made in the assertion that whenever 
the domestic has superseded the fo- 
reign product, it has been obtained 
cheaper and better. It does not 
however require much penetration 
to perceive that the only reason why 
the domestic superseded the foreign 
article, was, because it could be 
produced cheaper. It is not correct 
reasoning therefore to bring this 
fact in proof of the benefits which 
flow from restrictions; as the foreign 
product could not have been super- 
seded by the domestic, unless the lat- 
ter were cheaper with sameness of 
quality. 


We designed to have made some 
remarks on the modesty of the Prof. 
in styling Ais system, the American 
system. The object had in view ap- 
pears to have been this,—to attach 
a popular name to the doctrines, that 
they thus might find acceptance with 
all who canbe taken by names:—a 
very large number. 


A DAY’S TRAVEL. 


Though some seasons of the 
year excite more agreeable and plea- 
sing sensations than others, yet the 

rm of each fills the soul with 
pleasure, and the thinking man with, 
adoration to that Great Being, who 
formed and fashioned the Universe. 
From the dreary deadness of Winter, 
from its chilling blasts, from its icy 
embrace, we are transported to the 
beautyand loveliness of Spring. All 
cre is enlivened and rejoiced 
ati The forest, the moun- 
tain, and the plain assume a new 
and cheerful aspect. The birds of 
the air chant their sweet melody, 
from under the green foliage of the 
trees, the ‘ cattle of a thousand hills’ 
salute their Maker at the dawn of 
morning, the inhabitants of the wa- 





tery world rejoice in bis goodness, 


the little insects hum his praises— 
and man 


“ superior walks, 


Amid the glad creation musing praig, 
And looking lively gratitude.” 


It was thus,when Spring had come 
with all its charms, that I started 
from home to pay a friend a visit, who 
lived about a day’s ride distant, 
The morning was bright and health- 
fal, and every thing appeared'to wear 
its mest fascinating, bewitching ap- 
pearance, and I was delighted with 
the loveliness of the scenery. As] 
rode along, new scenes were continu 
ally presenting themselves; on the 
one side, the eye was feasted with a 
beautiful grove, under whose foliage 
the lowing cattle fed, and the ear 
with the sweet melody of the little 
songsters perched on the high branch- 
es; on the other I was deliglited by 
the distant prospect of a country 
seat, with every thing around it taste 
fully arranged, affording to the pos- 
sessor peace and plenty, comfort and 
happiness; and whistling, or the mer- 
ry song of the husbandman, fell upon 
the ear, whilst he was busily enga- 
ged in turning over the rich furrow. 


But my attention was suddenly 
drawn off from the loveliness of the 
surrounding country, when I saw be- 
fore me the ruins of an old meeting- 
house, on one side of which wasa 


large exposed burying ground, the 
receptacle of the dead. The sight 
of this place brought to my mind 
days that are gone, and I could not 
but indulge myself in reflecting on 
the change which had taken place, 
since I-was there; and contrasting its 
former with its present appearance. 
Ten years had rolled away since! 
was there witnessing the dispensation 
of the Lord’s Supper. The church 
was a large log building, securing 
comfort to the worshippers. It was 
pewed, and as you entered the prin 
cipal door, there stood immediately 
before ou; a plain walnut pulpit, el- 


evated much above the audience, 
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with a small window above if to af- 
ford the speaker light. 

When I entered the house, I saw. 
avery large audience, who wore the 
appearance of comfort and peace; 
and in the pulpit stood a venerable 
looking old man, whose head had, 
been bleached as white as snow 
the frosts of fifty winters; and though 
of a large frame and. tall. stature, 
the fatiguing labors of a missionary 
for near twenty years, together with 
coming on old age, accounted for the 
emaciated appearance of his body. 
His cheek was furrowed, his fore- 
head wrinkled, andt his eye sunk, 
but still possessed uncommon bril- 
liancy. His text was peculiarly a- 
dapted to the solemnity of the occa- 
sion: * This, do in remembrance of 
me.” Though his voice was some- 
what broken, still it was sufficiently 
loud, clear and distinct; and his man- 
wer was peculiarly energetic ;—and 
fit be the province of Eloquence 
to engage the attention, to persuade 
the understanding, and bring convic- 
ti to the mind, he was eloquent. 
The magnitude of the subject and 
the deep interest he took in it, could 
uot but make his. discourse all that 
could be expected from a speaker. 

I was particularly impressed while 
this venerable old man was engaged 
in dispensing the ordinance. hat 
was the solemnity, when he called 
the followers. of the Redeemer a- 
round his. board to commemorate his 
death:—what but that of Heaven! 
See this little group separated from 
the world, and seated around this 
board, and hear him, as a kind father 
would to his children, with tears 
trickling from his. glistening eye 
down his furrowed cheek, speak of 
the evils. of this evil world, its pains 
and sufferings,——of a Christian’s 
death and the joys of Heaven; ana 
bid them “watch and pray,” that 
they might ensuré the crown of glo- 
Ty :—now listen, while with affection 
he conjures those: who, ake: not 
of this rich repast; by all happi- 


SEES TEA SEES A SOR IOSEEIS 


ness of Heaven and all the miseries 
of Hell torepent and turn to God, 
and if you do. not feel, you have a 
heart more steeled than any present; 
forif tears did not flow down eve- 
ry cheek, a deep seriousness sat on 
every ccuntenance. 

But now how changed the scene! 
The logs of the building were de- 
cayed; one corner had: given way, 
the half unshingled. roof fallen in, 
the pulpit and pews broken in pieces, 
and nothing remained but the ruins 
ofan old deserted church, which 
one would have thought had not been 
occupied for a half century.. The 
grave yard was laid open to all kinds 
of invasion, and the little memorials 
of friends and relatives, were destroy- 
ed, where once there appeared to be 
some respect paid to the resting-place 
of the dead, These ruins were en- 
circled by the fragrance and beauty 
of spring, which seemed to give them 
only a more gloomy appearance, and 
I could not but exclaim, how muta- 
ble are all things! Though spring 
bloom with its lovelines, yet there is 
something that proclaims it to be 
fleeting, and that the efforts of man 
are soon destroyed by the mere grad- 
ual progress of time. 

Where thought J, is that greatas- 


semblage, and that pious old clergy- 


man. Alas! most of them have gone 
the way of all flesh, and few, very 
few,remain,who witnessed that scene. 
Yes, I have seen that venerable cler- 
gyman stretched on the bed of death; 
I have heard him bid his relations 
and friends, “weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves; make your 


peace with God before it rever 
toolate. As forme, I ha d 
my course, L have kept 


here he stopped, and bis spirit wing- 
ed its flight to the bar of God, free 
from the bloed ef souls, and he has 
received. that never fading crowm,, 
decked with many stars, and he is 
now enjoying the presence of his 





God, with other redeemed’ spirits,; 
and will continue to partake of the. 

































Joys of Heaven throughout the cease- 
less ages of Eternity. 

Sad reflections continued to occu- 
py my mind regardless of every ex- 
ertion to change them to the witche- 
ry of spring, and I rode along paying 
little notice to what was placed be- 
fore my view, until I reached my 
friend's, where a kind reception and 
delightful conversation could scarce- 
ly make me attentive to their kind- 
ness. Y. of B. 





FOURTH OF JULY. 


No day in the annals of time, is, 
to am American, connected with such 
interesting associations, such impor- 
tant and pleasing reflections, as 
the fourth of July. It is the anni- 
versary of freedom, the birth day of 
our independence, the dawn of lib- 
erty upon the world, a pledge that 
man has not lost all his primitive 
greatness, but will yet rise to that dig- 
nity of character, freedom of thought 
and energy of action for which he was 
designed and qualified by hisCreator. 
It is ushered in by every demonstra- 
tion of joy. _ It should be so ushered 
in. The martial array, the glittering 
of arms, the rattling of the drum, the 
waving of colours, the smoke, the 
blaze, the roar of artillery, followed 
by the shout of a thousand freemen, 
remind us of the means by which our 
liberty was won, and by which it 
must be defended. The ardent 
grasp, the ingenuous smile, the un- 
affected compliment, the obvious 
happiness, the unrestrained enjoy- 
ment which every where pervade 
the greaps that celebrate this jubilee 
are more than arguments 
free institutions, 
ary occasions we enjoy 
our freedom,without much reflection, 
because it is habitual. But the cel- 
ebration of this day recalls to our 
minds the train of events that have 
produced so desirable a result. We 
think of our ancestors, the charac- 
ter of their oppressors, the principles 
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by each party; the results to them, 
tous, “and to the world. We are 
proud of our descent. The virtue 
of our forefathers redeems, in the es. 
timate of humanity, the depravity of 
their persecutors. Whilst we dwell 
with rapture upon the heroism, the 
philanthropy, the stern morality and 
the ardent piety of the former, we 
almost cease to consider the treach 
ery, the cruclty and the oppressive 
tyranny of the latter. The difficul 
ties overcome, the obstructions re- 
moved, and the obstacles surmounted 
in planting the tree of liberty in*fle 
new world are almost. wholly lost 
sight of, in our admiration of the ew 
ergies which were displayed in the 
attempt; and which tous now ap 
pear to have been adequate to any 
achievement rationally to be ascr- 
bed to man. While we think of 
their merit we forget their suffer- 
ings; while we contemplate their suf- 
ferings we forget their foibles; and 
when we examine their foibles we 
find them to have proceeded. froma 
want of experience—not from 
defect in the head or depravity of 
the heart. 

The mind takgs a wider range. 
We compare other nations with our- 
selves. France felt the immediate 
influence of freedom when establish 
edin America. It fell direct and 
warm upon the mass of the comm 
nity. But instead of raising exhala- 
tions, pure asthe dew drop, which 
might reflect the triumphal arch of 
freedom, they caused only commo- 
tion and corruption. The exper 
ment failed, because they attempted 
to separate liberty and religion— 
things which God hath joined, and 
which man may not therefore put 
asunder. Spain was unsuccessful 
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erty and equality’ are terms more 







he es. [generally known and better under- 
ity of J stood than formerly. Their friends 
dwel] I will be free from the extravagancies 





and theirenemies from that virulence 
which marked their former contests, 
The United States have long been 







ry We 
each. free. South America is now, or will 
ssive shortly be free. Great Britain 1s 





comparatively free. Greece is en- 






S re aged in a contest for freedom. 
inted England, France and Russia, are, in 
"he ber behalf, fighting. the. battles of 
lost freedom. The Turk is compelled 





2 ele io listen: to proposals, and to reflect 
- the upon the subject of freedom. The 
ap- contest as often as renewed wilh 


serve to enforce the claims of free- 
dom. ‘Those who fight for it, and 
in the event of success, secure it. to 
their allies, will not willingly resign 
all its advantages to them. Though 








































their rulers may have nothing more, 
; We nor any thing better in view,than by 
om a aiding Greece to preserve amongst 

themselves a balance of power, yet 
ty Of they cannot prevent those whom they 

employ to effect their purpose from 
nge, learning something: of the matter. 
our- They will return” with impressions 
iate in favor of liberty. The principle 
lish- isdiffusive. ‘They too will be free. 
and As intelligence is diffused the 
mu claims of liberty will be understood, 
ala- and when once understood they will 
lich soon be asserted, A change in pub- 
1 of lic opinion is always attended by a 
mo- corresponding change even in the 
eri sentiments of those whose interest 
ted is endangered by the revolution. 
n— Who now seriously defends the “jus 
and divinum” of kings or the right of a 
put master over the slave? What can- 
sful not be held with profit, or withod 
ion danger, will soon be given ups ap 
nal We shall see the great, andgiiepemy| 
ce. tyrant resigning, the one h epic 
rty and the other his lash, both 
nce turni eulogists (of equa: nd in- 
of dependence. he slave « des- 
at | Poland the drudge ofthe 
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ence has been gained even by those nel g the bonds of their de- 
who have been unsuccessful. ‘ Lib-| gradation, and, having learned the 





prineiples and value of freedom, by 


their own previous situa- 


contrastiay 

tion with that of their former mas- 
ters, will become ardent, intelligent, 
and successful:advocates for the bles- 
sings of liberty, and: be induced to. 
part with their freedom, which has 
been so long and so unjustly denied 
them, only with their lives. 
reigns will value themselves upon 
resigning their claims to sovereignty 
and entering the lists for promotion 
with their fellow citizens. 
of slaves. will promote the st 
of the colonizing: system. ca 
will at length form for herselfa na- 
tional character, and command re- 
spect from surrounding nations. Fhe. 


Sove- 


Holders 


principles of liberty and religion will 


diffuse themselves from the colony 
of the coast, into the interior of the 


continent, carrying with them a 


knowledge of the arts and_ the bless- 
ings of civilizatiom Such are the 


feflections.to- which the celebration 


of the fourth of July naturally leads. 


Such are the prospects of freedom. 
Such the preeminence which the 
United States hold among the na- 
tions. Z 





THE AURORA BOREALIS, 

The Aurora Borealis 1s one of 
those celestial appearances,which de- 
lights by its beauty, as well asthe 
mystery in which it is involved. 
Facts seemp*fo prove that the pheno- 
menon ix connected. with both elec- 
tricity and magnetism; but in what 
manner this is so, or how electri- 
city either solely, or joint urs 
in its production, is diffic eter- 
mine. “The theory of pears 
agree with observati ell as 
y other.* He sugposes the meteor 











y| to consist of-real clouds of very fine 
; metalic particles, which are. influen- 





*Weare not certain that the theory be- 


longs:to Biot exclusively, as we-have. séen 
one similar, as respects the ior cali 
of a metallic nature, frém a Brit 7 


—Dalton,if we mistake no, oe 
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ced by the terrestrial magnetism; 
and in consequence of this, arrange 
themselves in columns parallel to 
the direction of the magnetic needle. 
These ferruginous columns form 
imperfect conductors between the 
different strata of the atmosphere; 
cand as the electricity of the atmos- 
~phere is known to increase as we as- 
cend, the columns would form a com- 
munication between bodies une- 
qually charged with the fluid, and 
therefore there must be a discharge 
along the conductors; and as these 
are not continuous, but interrupted 
in length, like a communica- 
rm of metallic particles plac- 
ed af'short distances from each oth- 





er, the electric fluid will evolve light}. 


in its transit, 

We cannot venture to give an opin- 
ion as to the probability of this the- 
ry. To the opinion of its author, 
the greatest deference isdue. We 
would, at this time, merely offer a 
suggestion, which occurred to us 
when reflecting on the subject. Our 
arth is a spheroid; and the disposi- 
tion of the electric fluid on its surface 
rust follow the same laws, which 
have been ascertained in our experi- 
ments with bodies of a globular form. 
Hence ifthe natural electrical state 
of our earth, when equal quantities 
of the two fluids exist in every place, 
should ever be disturbed by acciden- 
tal causes, the larger portion of the 
fluids would be disposed about the 
north and south poles. *, 

There is one circumstance which 
would perhaps cause a slight varia- 
tion froggathe arrangement just men- 
tion he disposition of the mag- 
netic of our earth is such that 
the the magnetic equator 
do not ide with those of the ter, 
restrial; and as he metals are e 
cellent conductors of electricity, it 
would seem likely, a priori, that the 
electrical poles should be coincident 
with the magnetic. Hence we may 
draw the conclusion that when the 
equilibrium of electricity on our 














earth is disturbed*, it is probable 
that the largest quantities of the two 
fluids are situated about the Opposite 
magnetic poles. 

But if this be so, it is altogether 
= that the thickness of the e. 

ectrical strata at the extremities of 
the axis of the magnetic equator, 
may frequently become so great as 
to overcome the resistance of the 
air, and to rush through the atmos. 
phere to those places, where the o 
posite electrical states existed. The 
streams of electric fluid, passin 
through the air, would cause thse 
luminous jets, and columns, which 
form so brilliant a spectacle in the 
Aurora Borealis. 
We at once perceive that our the- 
ory is liable to objections; but we 
do not know thatit is much more de- 
fective in this respect, than most of 
those which we have seen. In this 
however, we may be blinded by a 
fondness for our own offspring. 








Fellenberg’s establishment at Hofiwyl. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60. 


The most interesting branch, how- 
ever, of this Establishment, is that 
which provides for the Education of 
the Poor. The principles upon which 
it is conducted, are unquestionably 
sound ;—-for they are founded in a 
erfect knowledge of human nature. 
hat they will by some persons be 
thought chimerical, is equally un- 
questionable; because their applica- 
tion to practice has been pushed @ 
great deal further than necessity 
prescribes, and because Mr. Feller 
berg, operating upon a small scale, 
as been enabled to do much more 
for the objects of his care and boun- 
tythangi@l ever be attempted in an 
extensiggmroncern. Yet we will ver- 




























*If, foM@mample, the upper strata of the 
atmosph nould become aurcharged with 
oneki tricity the surface of the earth 
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ture to assert, that the basis of his 
plan is perfectly practical; and that 
his success clearly demonstrates the 
possibility of carrying his principles 
into effect in any required degree. 
The children upon whom his trials 
have been made, were taken from 
the worst classes of society ;—all ac- 
counts agree in stating, that they 
have been thoroughly reformed, and 
brought to an eminent degree of ex- 
cellence, in every respect,—while 
their labour has been all the while 
made a source of profit. ‘This state- 
ment of the result is sufficient to jus- 
tify us for giving a detailed account 
ofthe principles upon which their re- 
formation has been carried on: And 
ve cannot do this better, or more 
wncisely, than by referring to Mr. 
Brougham’s evidence before the Ed- 
uation Committee. 


‘The branch of the establishment, howe- 
wt, which is more particularly deserving of 
attention, and with which all the others are 
nore or less connected, is the seminary for 
itePoor. Mr. F. having long remarked the 
eitreme profligacy of the lowest orders in the 
Swiss towns, and the habits of ignorance and 
tite in which their children were brought 
wp, formed, many years ago, the design of 
attempting their reformation, upon princi- 
ples equally sound and benevolent. His 
kading doctrine was, that to make those 
jor people better, it was necessary to make 
them more comfortable; and that this end 
would be best attained by forming, in their 
tarliest years, habits of industry, which 
night contribute to their subsistence, and 
by joining with them a greater degree of 
intellectual cultivation, than has ever yet 
been extended to the labouring classes ef 
the community, or been imagined to be 
compatible with their humble pursuits. He 
began his experiments upon a small number 
ofchildren, which he has now increased to 
between thirty and forty; and this may be 
reckoned the utmost limit upon a farm ofso 
moderate an extent. Those children were 
taken from the very worst description of so- 
“ety—the most degraded of the mendicant 
poor in Berne and other Swisstowns. With 
hardly any exception,they were sunk in'the 
Vicious and idle habits of their parents, a 
class of dissolute vagrants, resembling the 
worst kind of gipsies. The complete ¢hange 

that has beeneffected in them all, is one of 
the most extraordinary and affecting sights 
that can be imagined. When I saw. them, 
there were some who had been therefor sever 
al years,and had grown up towa ood 
but the reformation in almost al] took place 
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during from one to two years, or a very lit- 
tle more, according as they were taken at 
an earlier or a more advanced age. The re- 
mark which | made, is that which immedi- 
ately strikes all who visit Hofwy] ;—the ap- 
pearance ofthe children alone, their coun- 
tenance and manner, impresses you with a 
conviction of their excellent dispositions. 
To describe all the steps ofthe process b 
which this reformation has been effected, 
would be impossible, as much depends on 
minute circumstances, and upon the great 
skill and judgement of Vehrli, a young man, 
who has devoted his life, under Mr. Fellen- 
berg, to the superintendence jof this part of 
the establishment, and to whose extraordi- 
wr virtue and ability its success is prinéi- 
pally owing. But I shall endeavour to give 
the Committee some idea of the mode of 
treatment pursued. 


‘The first principle of the system is to 
show the children gentleness and kindness, 
so as to win their affections, and always to 
treat them as rational creatures, cultivat- 
ing their reason, and appealing'toit. It is 
equally essential to impress upon their minds 
the inecessity of industrious and virtuous 
conduct to their happiness, and the inevita- 
ble effects of the opposite behaviour, in re- 
ducing them from the comfort in which they 
now live to the state of misery from which 
they were rescued. A constant and even 
minute superintendence, at every instant of 
their lives, forms of course part of the sys- 
tem; and, as may easily be supposed, the 
elder boys, who have already profited by 
the care of the master, aid himin extending 
it to the new comers, who for this purpose 
are judiciously distributed among them. 
These are, lam aware, very general princi- 
ples; and upon their judicious application 
to practice in each particular instance, ac- 
cording to the diversities of individual char- 
acter, their whole virtue depends. But a 
somewhat more specific notion of the plan 
may be formed by observing, that it is never 
allowed for a moment to be absent from 
their thoughts, that manual] labour, in culti- 
vating the ground, is the grand and para- 
mount care which must employ their whole 
lives, and upon which their very existence 
depends. Tothis every thing else is made 
subordinate; but with this are judiciously 
connected a variety of intellectual pursuits, 
At their hours of relaxation, t 
ments have an instructive tende 
hours are set apart for the pur 
ing; and while at work in th 
conversation,without interrupting foramo- 
ment the necessary business of their fives, is 
always directed towards those branches of 
knowledge in which they are improving 
themselves during the intervals of labour. 
Beside writing and ope (at which they 
are very expert), they apply themselves to 
geography and history, and to the different 
branches of natura) historys perticulasly 
mineralogy and botanyg-in which they take 
a singular delight, and are considerable pro- 
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ficients. The connexion of these with agri- ; sprightly and active, is considered as of the 
culture, render them most appropriate stu- | greatest importance. They are constantly 
dies for those poor children; and as their caressed and their affections won; every- 
daily labour brings them constantly into thing invitesthem toconfidence. Vehrlj ne. 
contact with the objects of those sciences,ajver addresses them without a smile. He 
double relish is thus afforded at once to the | works with them; he reads, he converses,he 
science and the labour. You may see one isings with them; he entertains them with 
of them now and then stepping aside from | stories, and he never leaves them for'a mo- 
the furrow where several of them have been , ment. 
working, to deposite a specimen, ora plant,| ‘Labour and order, kindness, and a pru- 
for his little hortus siccus, or cabinet; and | dent, even, and unremitted course, triumph 
Mr. Fellenberg rarely goes into the field | over all untoward obstacles, all vicious ha- 
where any of them are labouring, without ;bits. These children, once vagrant and 
being called upon to decide some controver- | mendicant, or assembled together here and 
sy that has arisen upon matters relating to! there in the deepest misery, but now wel- 
mineralogy or botany, or the parts of chemi- | comed here and taken care of with an affec- 
cal science which have most immediate re- | ting benevolence, instructed in the practice 
lation to agriculture. There isone other sub- | of their duty towards God and man, trained 
ject which is ever present to their minds; I to continued industry and constant regulari- 
mean a pure and rational theology. Mr. F. | ty and wasting not a minute without improy- 
is deeply imbued himself with the sense of} ement,have never required, even in their 








religion; and it enters into all his schemes 
for the improvement of society. Regarding 
the state of misery in which the poorest 
classes live, as rather calculated (if I may 
use his own expression) to make them be- 
lieve in the agency of a devil than of a God, 
his first care, upon rescuing those children 
trom that wretchedness, is to inspire them 
with the feelings of devotion which he him- 
self warmly entertains, and which he re- 
gards as natural to the human heart, when 
misery has not chilled nor vice hardened it. 
Accordingly the conversation, as well as the 
habits of the poor at Hofwy], partake large- 
ly of religious influence. The evidences of 
design observable in the operations of nature 
and the benevolent tendency of those opera- 
tions in the great majority of instances, 
form constant topics of discourse in their 
studies, and during the labours of the day; 
and though no one has ever observed the 
slightest appearance of fanaticism or of su- 
perstition (against which,in truth,the course 
of instruction pursued is the surest safe- 
guard), yet ample testimony isborne by all 
travellers to the prevailing piety of the place. 
One of these has noted an affecting instance 
of it, when the harvest once required the la- 
bourers to work for an hour or two after 
night-fall, and the full moon rose in extra- 
ordinary beauty over the magnificent moun- 
tains that surround the plain of Hofwyl. 
Suddenly, as if with one accord, the poor 
children began to chant a hymn which they 
had JearAt among many others, but 1n which 
the ne Being is adored as having 
“lig! the great lamp of the night, and 
proje t in the firmament.” ” 
Report, p. 195, 196. 


To this testimony we shall add 
that of another eyewitness, Mr. C. 
Pictet, who has followed the pro- 
gress of this Institution from the be- 
ginning. 

‘The care taken te provide for the enjoy- 
mpnt of the pupils, fo keep them cheerful, 





sports, asingle instance of chastisement te 
bring them to orderly conduct. 

‘A livelihood, insured to them in a man- 
ner in which ree | will spend a happy life, is 
the legacy which Mr. Fellenberg proposes 
for these his adopted children. He intends 
them either for managers of agricultural 
concerns or for good operative farmers, ac- 
cording to the degree of talent or activity,of 
which they may happen to be possessed. 
Their principal occupation is the cultiva- 
tion ofthe ground. Whenever the season 
and weather will admit of it, they are em- 
ployed in the fields at work, in proportion 
to their age and strength. But when the 
weather is bad, and during the cold season, 
they manufacture articles of straw, knit, 
pick wool, cull and assort herbs and roots 
intended for the cattle; in short, they la- 
bour in various manners to render them- 
selves useful in a great agricultural esta- 
blishment.? Leiter, p. 19, 20. 


After describing the habits of or. 
der which are carefully formed in the 
boys, and the exact taste for regular- 
ity and neatness which they acquire, 
without ever suffering their other 
pursuits or amusements in the least 
degree to interfere with it, he re- 
lates an anecdote, which serves to il- 
lustrate this. 


‘Mr. Fellenberg, last summer, was passing 
near a field of pulse, leading by the hand 
one of these little poor boys, who was telling 
him some thing with great vivacity. Sud- 
denly the child stopt, and broke away from 
him to run and pluck a weed, which he had 
discovered some distance off, among the 


pulse. He came back to resume the threat 
of his story, without saying a word of what 
had distracted his attention.’ 
Letter p. 21,22. 
The,grand principle of this Institu- 


tion is that every thing must be kept 
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subordinate to the main business of 
cultivating the ground; that whate- 
ver else can be learnt by the boys is 
so much gain; but that before every 
thing, they must learn to support 
themselves by the labour of their 
bands. Of this occupation a plea- 
sure is made, by the agreeable 
course of amusement and instruction 
with which it is combined. 


‘Experience has proved, that without pre- 
judice to the principle inculcated in them, 
of paying a strict attention to the work a- 
bout which they are immediately occupied, 
they can at the same time be receiving in- 
striction upon some other subject. Always 
when digging or weeding, they reckon after 
the manner of Pestalozzi; and thus they 
have learned to calculate with facility and 
readiness. Whilst they are engaged in the 
house, in sedentary labours, Vehrli reads to 
them extracts from moral works adapted to 
the capacity of children, and writings of 
themost simple style, or he questions them 
by turns upon the arithmetic, or lastly he 
nakes them sing n concert sacred or nation- 
alsongs. 

‘l have ohserved when speaking of the 
Academy for those who are wealthy, that 
music entered essentially into their course of 
istruction. Mr. Fellenberg considers it as 
ameans of education, a valuable auxihary 
resource, for softening the disposition and 
ricious” passions, for harmonizing the 
thoughts and sentiments, for strengthening a 
love of order and excellence, for quickening 
the instinct which attaches a man to his 
country, and for elevating his imagination 
and views to heaven. Hence all the pupils 
are instructed in the theory of music, and 
areexercised in singing. ‘The sabbath is al- 
lotted to this study, as also to reading, writ- 
ing, cyphering, and a little of drawing and 
geometry. 

‘Every morning before work is commenc- 
ed, and every evening after it is over, Vehr- 
liconverses with the children; and Mr. 
Fellenberg generally assists in this conver- 
sation. The plan for the labour of theday, 
advice and suitable exhortations, succeed 
the morning prayer. In the evening they 
make observations upon the little events to 
which the day has given birth. They en- 
courage them for what is deserving of 
praise; they mildly reprove them for their 
faults; they strengthen them in their good 
resolutions ; and prayer concludes and sanc- 
tifles this salutary exercise. 

‘Although the real instruction is, as I have 
said, made subordinate to the necessity that 
the children are under of learning to gain a 
livelihood by the labour of their own hands, 
their progress has been greater than one 
would have believed for so short a time. 
Almost all are now able to read and write 
well, to draw a little, to calculate angles, 





to reckon by thehead and with figures; and 
they can sing the notes of simple airs, and 
keep time. They know the names, charac- 
ters and qualities ofall the plants cultivat- 
ed at Hofwyl, and of all the weeds which 
grow in the fields; and they are equally 
well acquainted with the natures of the dif- 
ferent stones which are found there. They 
have learned by heart more than fifty hymns 
and national songs; and many passages of 
ecclesiastical and Swiss history. Some of 
them are exercised in giving an account of 
what they have read and heard, and in com- 
municating ittothe others... 
‘Gymnastics is also a part of their educa- 
tion, Running, leaping, swimming and ba~ 
lancing, succeed each other in the intervals 
of labour; they accustom them to climb 
trees with agility, to perform military exer- 
cises, and to march together with a regular 
step to the music of their national airs. 
Nothing can equal the pleasure they take 
in these sports. After having worked all 
day in the fields, they refresh themselves 
upon the play ground where they are assem- 
bled in the evening. And in their noisy 
pastimes, when see are left to themselves | 
at perfect liberty, they give way to the bent 
of their disposition, and speak the language 
natural to their age; and thesesame child- 
ren, most of whom, when they they came to 
Hofwyl], could not speak a sentence with- 
out interlarding it with oaths, never now ut- 
ter a word that is reprehensible :—so great 
a reformation in them has example and reg- 
ularity effected! Letter, p. 22—25. 


(To be concluded.) 


DUELLING. 


There is, for instance, “ the Law of 
Honour’—-as distinct from the law 
of the land, and from the law of God. 
“It is a system of rules constructed 
by people of fashion”—and for their 
own special benefit and convenience, 
—without the slightest recognition of 
the duties which they owe to their 
Maker,—or to the mass of the peo- 
ple, whoare heartily despised as their 
inferiors. ; 

“For this reason (says Paley) pro- 
faneness, neglect of publi@iMorship 
or private devotion, cruelff*o ser- 
vants, rigorous treatment of tenants 
or other dependants, want of charity 
to the poor, injuries done to trades- 
men by insolvency or delay of pay- 
ment, with numberless examples of 
the same kind, are accounted no 
breaches of honour, because a man is 
not aless' agreeable companion for 
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these vices, nor the worse to deal 
with, in those concerns which are u- 
sually transacted between one gen- 
tleman and another. Again—the 
Law of Honour, being constituted by 
men occupied in the pursuits of plea- 
sure, will be found, in most instances, 
favourable to the licentious indul- 
gence of the nataral passions.” 
‘Thus it alows of drunkenness, prodi- 
gality, duelling, revenge, gaming,and 
almost every species of sensuality 
and dissipation, provided the fashion- 
able mode be duly observed. 

This Law of Honour, with many 
other equally precious institutions,we 
have inherited from our European 
ancestry. And although we ac- 
knowledge among ourselves neither 
nobility nor gentry——with whom, and 
for whom exclusively, this law origi- 
nated, and by whomit is still sustain- 
ed in the old world—yet so ambitious 
are we of whatever savours of high 
life, that, without family, or estate, 
or royal favour, or legal immunities, 
we have introduced all the pompous 
phraseology and all the aristocratic 
usages of that very country whose 
right to governus we have long since 
disclaimed and for ever renounced. 

The subject, indeed, assumes an 
aspect sufficiently ludicrous to be left 
to the ridicule and contempt of men 
of sense; were it not for the serious 
interests which it involves, and the 
blind infatuation of our countrymen 
in regard to it. Already we have 
among us an order of men—a very 
large one too—styled gentlemen; as 
contradistinguished from the rest of 
the people. What it is that consti- 
tutes a,genileman, in ordinary par- 
lance, §#hall not attempt to define. 
Perha ith, or the appearance of 


it, may be assumed as the main or in- 


dispensable requisite. At any rate, 
we every day see money transforming 
clowns and fools and blockheads— 
and even nota few rogues and knaves 
—into marvellous fine gentlemen. 
Our concern at present, however, 
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this English, European, aristocratic 
code—which our American gentle. 
men have adopted as their own. 
Like their transatlantic superior; 
—I have a right to the term superiors, 
however offensive; for in this matter 
at least, they are servile copyists, 
mere humble and despised imitators 
of what they can never effectually 
reach—like their transatlantic supe- 
riors then, they affect to be entirely 
above--and too often prove them- 
selves to be above—the laws of their 
country. With these laws, indeed, 
they have no concern, except, it may 
be, to aid in manufacturing them for 
the benefit of the meaner sort. And 
as to penal statutes—prisons, gibbets 
—these were all contrived for the 
vulgar—for poor beggarly plebeians. 
A gentleman, of the true water, has no 
fear of them, and no need of them. 
His pistol or dagger will answer eve- 
ry purpose of judge, jary and execu- 
tioner. He habitually walks abroad 
in all the conscious dignity of irres 
ponsible freedom and independence. 
And even our little masters—the 
hopeful sons of most gallant sires— 
long before they ought to be trusted 
out of their mothers’ sight, sally forth 
to do deeds in the village streets or 
village school; and show their spirit 
and their breeding by the seasonable 
display of that most knightly—most 
gentlemanly weapon—the Dirk. 
Again—Our gentleman is a_per- 


He will not steal your horse or your 
purse; he will not counterfeit the 
coin of his country, or forge a note 
upon his neighbour;—this would be 
vulgar,and consequently, infamous. 
Whether he is always equally scru- 
pulous about appropriating to his 
own use the property of others, un- 
der some one or other of the ten 
thousand specious, genteel, fashiona- 
ble forms and pretexts, with whieh 
honourable men are sufficiently fami- 
liar—I respectfully submit to the de- 
cision of those most competent ta 





is simply with this code of honour— 


judge, 


fect pink of honesty and fair dealing. 
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His veracity is never to be ques- 
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«. Mi tioned with impunity. He will not|/courage and the independence 
violate his promise or his word, nor| which in heart they approve and ad- 
rs injure your reputation, if you hap-| mire. 
s, pen to pass for a gentleman, or be-| Such a gentleman would shudder 
tM long to society. No, no—upon these | at the thought of murder or assasina- 
s, J poinis he is exquisitely tender, deli-|tion—nay he would scorn to appear 
WM cate and guarded. But he may un-/discourteous or unkind—he may be 
y ig blushingly, and greatly to his honour, | most hurhane, tender, gentle, amia- 
. resort to all manner of artifice and|ble and benevolent in temper and 
y Mb deceit, of falsehood and perjury, in| practice—but he will, when the law 
. 1 order to win and to betray the confi-| of honour requires, call you out, bid 
: WB dence of unsuspecting female inno-jyou defend yourself, and shoot you 
, cence:.and thus blast for ever the|or submit to be shot, with as much 
y | prospects, the character, the happi-| apparent coolness and indifference,as 
r li ves of an honest family, in every|if he were the sovereign arbiter of 
d just sense of the term, incomparably | lifeand death. He must do this or 
$ his superior. lose caste—forfeit hisstanding in socie- 
e There is, too, the gentleman|ty—and be sneered at as a coward or 
, gamester; as well asthe hardened,|asaint. And who could brook the 
0 1 wafty, unprincipled gambler. The|disgrace of being reputed “to obey 
. I roctice of gaming, I believe, is coun-|God ratherthan man”? Who could 
tnanced throughout the world ofj|forgive an injury or an insalt, whe- 
fshion; while, the vice of low, vul-| ther real or imaginary, great or small, 
gar, petty gambling is universally|accidental or designed, with trie 
censured and denounced, as ruinous} christian meekness and: magnanimi- 
tothe morals and industry of the com-|ty? Or whocould pass unnoticed an 
mon people. Between the practice|offence, however trivial or ideal or 
and the vice, as exhibited in the|constructive, when his peers pro- 
drawing-room and the alehouse, I|claim that blood alone can expiate 
lave it to the casuist apd the lawyer} the offender’s guilt, or satisfy the be- 
0 point out the moral distinction|hests of this inexorable law? 
and to calculate the difference. Of} I upbraid not individuals. They 
the horrible effects of gambling, as|merely participate in the bondage 
witnessed in most of the European|and the infatuation of general senti- 
capitals and in the larger cities of}ment and custom. So long as the 
our own country, it would be impos-|infatuation and bondage ‘obtain, so 
tible, by any language, to.convey an|long are all mén of honour duellists 
adequate idea. virtually, whether they ever fight a 
It will not be inferred from any thing} duel or not. Because all acknow!- 
already said, that I lay to the charge’|edge the same principles, and coun 
ofall persons who are regarded as|tenance the practice. [advert to it, 
gentlemen, the whole or any part of/not in the spirit of the cynic.or illibe- 
the sins and follies just hinted at. I}ral censor—not for the piipose of 
imagine, however, that I shall not| personal rebuke or crimination or re- 
be misunderstood. There are gen-|proach—nor as a convenient topic 
tlemen who would do none of these|for harsh invective or loose declama- 
things—who bear themselves more|tion. But because it isa great and 
loftily—whose moral tone and spirit,| growing evil—a national evil+the 
whose wisdom and virtue shed a lus-|plague and’ disgrace of the christian 
tre upon talent and station—but who,|world:—and with a view to its cor- 
after all, are subject to the Jaw of ho-|rection and removal. 
nour, in some of its worst claims and! Cannot the code of honour, which 
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compels honourable men to fight du- 
els, be repealed or abrogated? In its 
favour or defence, I never read or 
heard one argument, or the shadow 
ofan argument, advanced from any 
quarter or by any individual. It is, 
on the contrary, universally condemn- 
ed by duellists themselves—whether 
successful or unfortunate—in the 
hour of victory or of death—fre- 
quehtly before,and always after the 
fatal meeting. They generally 
speak of it in terms of reprobation, 
and lament the tyranny of custom, 
which drives them, however reluctant 
and at whatever sacrifice, to mortal 
combat—merely to satisfy the -wan- 
ton, the capricious, the abominable, 
the fiend-like demands of an arbitrary 
tribunal—which is_no where visible 
or tangible,—which can hardly be 
said to have a local habitation or 
name, and which, nevertheless, is u- 
niversally and implicitly obeyed, in 
opén and reckless defiance of all that 
is good, and just, and kind, and mer- 
eiful, and holy, and dreadful, in earth 
or heaven! 

Is thisa custom or a law which is, 
in its own nature, everlasting and un- 
alterable?—-which is never to pass a- 
way into the darkness and oblivion 
which have long since shrouded 
most other Gothic absurdities and | 
enormities? As the law now stands, ' 
a man must, in certain cases, give or 
accept a challenge, or men of honour 


‘round the frustrum of the cone. 
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world would heartily approve the 
measure. I verily believe that itis 
in the power of some twenty individ. 
uals, in each of these states, by act. 
ing in concert and with decision, to 
render it as ungentlemanly, as dis. 
honorable,as infamous, to ght adu- 
el, as it now is to commit any felony 
whatever. The object is at least 
worth the experiment. 

If it were ever expedient to sum- 
mona national council or conven- 
tion, to devise plans of deliverance 
from oppression, or to seek a redress 
of grievances, then is it now expedi- 
ent; for we are literally perishing 
under a moral slavery the most ruin- 
ous, burdensome and degrading. 
And the man, or the men, who shall 
succeed in rescuing the republic 
from the despotism of opinion—who 
shall break down the dominion of in- 
temperance, of gambling, of duelling 
—will deserve higher honour than 
has been awarded to thesages, heroes 
and martyrs of our glorious revolu- 
tion. Dr. Lindsley. 
nl 
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The solution of our correspondent to his 
mathematical question is incorrect, if he de- 
signed that the cord should wind spirally a- 
Otherwise; 
the question is a very simple one. 


We hope that our readers will not exer- 





will not countenance or acknowledge 
him as a gentleman, Such isthe law, 
and suchis the penalty. Now, let me | 
ask, cannot these same men of ho-: 
nour, whoever they are or wherever 
to be found, put down this law, ex-| 


cise the most rigid criticism in relation to 
the poetry, with which we sometimes pre- 
sent them. We do not mean to say that 
the pieces would be found wholly without 
merit, when severely scanned; but we must 


acknowledge that,it was not their transcen- 
dent excellencies, to which they owe our 


tirpate this relic of feudal barbarism, | consent to their appearance in the Register. 


and decree that no gentleman shall 
henceforth fight a duel, under pre-. 


' 


We are not so unreasonable as to suppose 
| that a poet can be perfected without the ex- 
ercise of his talents, and we are somewhat 


cisely the same penal sanctions— disposed to yield to the authority of two of 


namely, the forfeiture of his place in. 
society as a gentleman or man of ho-; 


the greatest metaphysicians of our age, 
Stewart and Brown, who seem inclined to 
invert the maxim, which has been so fre- 


nour? Could they not as easily a- quently repeated by those who understood 


bolish the law as they now sustain it? 
Especially, as they all agree in de- 


it ngt, *Poeta nascitur, non_fit ;’ and to say, 
| *Poeta fit, non nascitur.” 
| we wish to encourage our young poets to 


But besides that 


nowncing it, and as the rest of the! improve their talents, we have so much of 
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‘the milk of human kindness’ in us, though 
those, who know us not, slanderously deny 
it, that it gives us pleasure to publish the 

oductions of a young author, because we 
sympathize with his joy, when he sees him- 
elfin print. We request our readers to im- 
agine to themselves the gladness which 
warms the bosom of the youthful writer on 
thesight of his verses, as they have issued 
informidable array from the hand of the 
printer, and we think that this sympathy 
with the feelings of the poet, may afford 
more pleasure than they would receive from 
evenvery good poetry. 


The extract, on duelling, from Dr. Lind- 
sley’s address, is worthy of the attention of 
every reflecting man. The Dr. has had 
lately a striking example of the uncontrol- 
led sway, which this species of fashionable 
murder exercises over the community. 
There is alaw of the state of Tennessee 
which declares ineligible to offices of trust 
and profit,any person,who may have been en- 
aged in a duel. The present Governor 
of the state, fought a duel, while 
he was. a r the office which 
he now. hol ertheless was elected 
by an over majority, in defiance 
ofthe law of We are informed 
that the obnoxious clause, in the oath of of- 
ice, relative to duelling, was omitted, 
when it was administered. 


The American Colonization Society calls 
eamestiy upon all to consecrate the ap- 
poaching anniversary of independence to 


the cause, for which they labour. At such 
periods, when we are exulting over the re- 
membrance of freedom won, it is peculiarly 
itting that we exert ourselves to accom- 
jlish our deliverance from a scourge, which 
itis impossible to dread too much. The So- 
ciety requests ministers of the Gospel to 
take collections on the Sabbath preceding, 
or subsequent to, the 4th of July, in aid ofits 
finds, They ask from christians generally 
their prayers and their charities. 


The Impartial Investigator, a universalist 
paper, published at Auburn, N. Y., holds 
the following language in relation to the 
case ofa woman, who, the writer asserts, 
commiteed suicide while under the influ- 
ence of religious melancholy. ‘‘ We can- 
hot pass over this tragic event without ob- 
serving, that it becomes every friend of man 
to discountenance those hell-commissioned 
fanatics, who go about like a roaring lion, 
slutting their greedy vengeance with tears 
of mothers, and gaining a short lived popu- 
larity by depredations upon the happiness of 
honest but deluded people.» We have ta- 
ken notice of this paragraph, that we might 
raise Our voice against the woful falling off 
inthe moderate and charitablebrethren. Ve- 
tily.we blnsh for them. They should leave 
‘all such language to the Orthodox. ‘“ Hell- 





commissioned fanatics!» Why this is suf- 
ficiently violent and illiberal to have pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of the most ortho- 
dox parson that exists, either in Heaven or 
on earth. And what -too isthe great mat- 
ter, which caused the use of such indeco- 
rous, ungentlemanly terms? Merely this, 
that a poor woman, having become tired of 
this vale of sorrow and sighing, wished to 
go to her heavenly Father immediately, 
and be at rest; and to accomplish this, did 
not choose to await the regular mode of 
transmission, but called in the aid ofa ra- 
zor, ora butcher’s knife. In our humble 
judgment, there was nothing extraordinary 
in this conduct of the poor woman, if she 
were one of the faithful. We certainly 
think that Abraham’s bosom is preferable to 
even Auburn, “loveliest village of the 
plain.” 


It appears that the celebrated Alexander 
Campbell has challenged Mr. Owen, to a 
public debate on the existence of a Creator, 
which Mr. O. denies. We are surprised 
that Mr. O. did not take up the gauntlet,re- 
lative tothe existence of creatures; since all 
arguments for the existence of a creator as- 
sume that creatures exist, and derive their 
strength from this assumption. Now if Mr- 
O. should refuse his assent to this, he might 
very justly argue that there could be no de- 
bate; as it is not proved that any persons 
really exist, who may carry it on. Mr. 
Campbell should be required to prove this 
point in the first place. It is very impru- 
dent in Mr. O. to make the admission of 
the existence of creatures. 

There are some things which meet us in 
our intercourse with mankind, that are a- 
dapted to excite langhter and indignation 
at the same moment. What a pack of fools 
and idiots must not Robert Owen, and Ro- 
bert Dale Owen, and Paul..Brown, and 
James Richards,et id genus omne,believe the 
inhabitants of the Western wilds tobe, that 
they should take upon themselves the office 
of instructing us!!! Robert Owen, by a 
lucky marriage with the daughter of the 
person, in whose service he was employed, 
arrived at the possesion of wealth; and with 
property, came its usnal effects upon 
weak, ignorant men, who obtain it by acci- 
dent ;—hefsuddenly imagines himself destin- 
ed to be a great reformer; and from his 
want of knowledge, in some measure inci-- 
dent to his previous situation in life,-delivers 
as‘new views,’ what has been published for 
ages. Rabert Dale Owen, we would humbly 
suggest, might be profitably employed in the 
schools for infants, which our age bas seer 
rise up,until he has made himself master of so 
much metaphysics as may be there acquired ; 
and then we shall think it less presumption 
in him to write on subjects, which he does 
not understand. As to Paul Brown, James 
Richards, and other heroes, we know of no- 
thing more suitable, than the remedy for all 
atheists, ‘a shaven head, a blistering cap;:a 
straight waistcoat, and a maniac’s cell,’ 
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One hour with thee, when morn has spread 
Her dewy dress o’er flower and tree, 

I'd lead thee to some rural shade, 
Unknown to all but love and me; 

While memory banquetson the past, 

The pleasures of that hour should last. 


One hour with thee at bright noon-day 
When the sun glows o’erstream and hill; 
How soon an age were passed ome 
With one who, all my son! can fill; 
Far from the laughter loving crowd, 
The light, the heartless and the loud. 


One hour with thee,when Cynthia bright 
Tells us the toilsome day is o’er, 
And the water full of light 
Sparkles on the boatman’s oar ; 
Yet, O! farewell, ere I forget 
An hour is but a moment yet. 


-Lf>- 
ON PRESENTING A FLOWER TO 
A LADY. 


*T will bloom awhile, a transient flower, 
But soon, too soon, will it decay ; 

*T will live a brief, a fleeting hour, 
But then, alas! ’twill fade away. 


Not so, Eliza, will the bloom, 
That mantles on thy bright cheek, die; 
The flower’s an emblem of the tomb, 
But that betokens constancy. 
C. J. S. Cincinnati. 


—<Le~—- 
TO MISS n=, 


Fairest flower beneath the hue: 
That tinge high heaven; 

Frailer than the blooming rose 
By tempests driven. 


M. B—J. 


Thou dost possess too bright a mind 
For time t’ erase; 

The virtues all of womankind 
Glow in thy face. 


The lively fire of angel’s brow 
Beams in your eye; 

‘The wily Cupid helds you gew 
dn extacy. 





Bnt soon that lovel ; front will be 
The seat of death; ‘ 

And you must shortly, quickly lie 
The sod beneath. 


Then who can paint my misery 
When you are gone ; 

And I} am left to pine and die 
Alas, alone! 


No one will stray around your tomb 
Save only I; 

[P}] spread it o’er with flowers in bloom 
And near it lie. 








STANZAS TO A BEAUTY. 


TRANSCENDENT Being! say—ah!ttell me 
whence— 
From what bright region of ethereal day, 
Come thy fair features—mild intelligence, 
Like a young Iris by Beauty’s 
ray— 
And uncompounded 
clay! 
Art thou a fairy visi e sky, 
Sent down to cheer this gloomy world be- 
low? 
Or Houri—from Elysian fields on high, 
The place where Musulmen desire to go— 
Where purest love abounds and lasting rap- 
tures flow? 
Ah, no! those dimpling smiles, that cheer- 
ful play 
Around thy rosy lips and mantling cheek, 
That bosom’s throb, those eyes that gaz- 
ing slay, 
Thee still a creature of our earth be- 
speak— 
Proclaim thee human still—and still as wo- 
man—weak! 
Oh, thou art formed, all tenderness and 
love, 
To be an helpmate to one here below— 
Though beauteous as angelic souls above, 
To bid some mortal’s cup of bliss o’er- 
flow— 
Inspiring joys, alas! I perhaps may never 
know! 
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